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A Testimony of Witham Monthly Meeting, 
Great Britain, concerning Ropert ALsop, 
who died the 21st of 7th month, 1850, aged 
nearly 72 years, having been a Minister about 
thirty-five years. 


This our dear friend was born at Stratford, in 
Suffolk, the 29th of 9th month, 1778. His 
father died when he was about eight years of 


age, having been enabled to maintain much up- 
rightness of character amidst many difficulties ; 
and on his death-bed he emphatically commended 


his wife and children to Divine protection. This 
bereavement was shortly followed by the death 
of his mother. He was placed at Friends’ 
school at Clerkenwell, and, soon after leaving it, 
was apprenticed at Birmingham, to learn the 
trade of a brush-maker. In a short sketch of 
his life, which he prepared in his sixty-sixth 
year, he alludes to the trial he experienced in 
being thus cast with strangers, in a manufactory ; 
he Spec aks also of the kin« Ines of Friends as one 
means of his preservation. Often at this period 
was he given to feel a Divine influence, con- 
vineing him of the evil propensities of his fallen 
nature; “but mercy and goodness,” he 
“followed me, giving me at times to see the 
error of my ways, and enabling me to hope, that 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, 1 might 
become a conqueror over these things that 
marred my peace.” 

“In the first meeting I attended at Birmingham, 
the promise was revived in my mind, ‘See k first 
the kingdom of Heaven and the righteousness 
thereof, ‘and all things shall be adde d;’ this was 
very consoling, as [ was measurably endeavouring 
to seek after good; and though I came far short 
of that earnest exercise requisite, yet I can set 
my seal to the fulfilment of it, unworthy as I 
have been; and that nothing has been withheld 


says, 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1851. 
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which was needful for a humble mind.” He 
afterwards filled a situation as journeyman in 
London, which was attended with much expo- 
sure and trial; but the way soon opened, through 
a marked interposition of Providence, for his 
entering into business on a small scale at Maldon, 
where he resided during the remainder of his 
life. In the year 1802, he was united in mar- 
riage with Phebe Tanner, of Birmingham. 
Tracing his subsequent course, and gratefully 
commenforating the gracious dealings of Him 
whose compassions fail not, he remarks, “I am 
desirous that my dear children may maintain a 
daily watch, and thus escape the snares of the 
enemy, who has so often weakened my hands 
by my giving way to his artful designs, and at 
times caused me to sink almost below hope.” 
He proceeds with a humble acknowledgment, 
that though he might have appeared consistent 
with men, yet his | secret sins were seen in the 
light of the Lord’s countenance; and were it 
not, he says, “for a Mediator, surely I should 
have been a castaway; but in adorable mercy 
He has made me feel condemnationg for a de- 
parture from His holy law; and from a sense of 
His great forbearance, I hope that trough the 
atoning Sacrifice that was offered for the sins of 
mankind, my past transgressions will be for- 
given.” 

After passing through much mental conflict 
and deep baptism, he was concerned to speak as 
a minister in our religious meetings, and was 
acknowledged in that capacity in the year 1817. 
Within his own Quarterly Meeting he was a 
diligent labourer, and at different times he was 
liberated for religious service beyond its limits, 
in the more northern, the midland, and some of 
the southern counties: in these visits he was 
frequently associated with his beloved wife. In 
1833 he entered upen the weighty engagement 
of a visit to the families of Friends of London 
and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. Of later 
years he held many meetings with “those of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, especially in this 
county : his last visit was paid to the families 
of Friends in this Monthly Meeting, which in 
the retrospect afforded him peculiar comfort. 
His gift in the ministry was exercised with hu- 
mility and godly fear, and it was instructive to 
observe, how, through the help of Divine grace, 
our beloved brother was enabled to declare the 
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glad tidings of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power. 

He often testified to the preciousness of that 
fellowship which is Lionel by those who are 
endeavouring to walk in the Light; and his 
humble Christian demeanor adorned the doctrine 
of God our Saviour, and secured the esteem and 
love, not only of his fellow-members in religious 
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exchange would be for a glorious inheritance, he 
rejoined, “If I am but prepared to meet the 
just of all generations, in the glorious inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.” Taking leave of 
some friends, he exclaimed, “Oh! how precious 
a thing love is: may we be drawn nearer and 
nearer to the great Head of the Church, and 
feel that we love one another in Him.” At an- 
other time he said, “Oh! it is the love of God 


communion, but also of others by whom he was | in Christ that we want to feel more of in our 


known. 

Some memoranda penned during the more 
recent years of his life, denote his steady pur- 
pose to press toward the mark for the prize of 
our high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Fre- 
quent thankful acknowledgment is made of 
Divine goodness enabling him to perform what 
he apprehended to be required of him; and he 
Awelt much, especially of later years, under a 
concern, which with great fervency he was often 
constrained to impart to his friends, that we 
might use our faculties while favouged with 
them. 

In the autumn of 1844 he had a slight para- 
lytic seizure, to which, with some previous cir- 
cumstances, he thus refers: ‘ May all these 
intimations prove a stimulus to vigilance, seeing 
the time is swiftly passing away ;’’ and, after 
another attack, he writes: “ May all my facul- 
ties be employed in praising him who is Al- 
mighty, for his goodness and mercy to such a 
poor creature.” 

The disorder gradually impaired his bodily 
and mental powers, and frequently prevented 
him from enjoying the privilege, which from 
early lifethe had greatly prized, of diligently 
attending .our religious meetings ; and when no 
longer a le to unite with his friends in their 
public congregations, it was his usual practice 
to pass the time in deep retiredness of spirit, 
waiting on the Lord. 

At the close of a First day, in the spring of 
1849, he said, “ Again and again this morning, 
and also this evening, the language has passed 
my mind, ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all 
that is within me bless his holy name. There 
are times, amidst our feelings of weakness, when 
we can speak of His goodness, and of His pre- 
serving power and wondrous works.” 

To his wife he said, “My dear, I want us to 
be inward, and wait upon the Lord: how ver 
sweet, when a few meet, to have their strength 
renewed in Him, who is the fulness of strength, 
and the language to be, ‘Come and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in bis paths.’ We should en- 


deavour to use the little grain of faith that we 
have, to provoke one another to love and to good 
works.” 

On the 2d of 5th month, he observed, “I 
sometimes think my time here will not be long ;” 
and in reply to the belief expressed, that the 


Society. I never felt more love for my friends 
than I do now, though I cannot meet with them. 
I feel the badge of discipleship, and I hope it 
will remain with me to my dying day. The 
love of the dear Saviour—it Seintbii over sea 
and land—over all. The more true Christianity 
takes possession of the heart, the nearer we 
shall feel to us all those who love the Saviour, 
no matter what they profess outwardly.” 

In the 8th month, 1849, it appeared as 
though his dissolution was near at hand, when 
his spirit, which had often been in a greater or 
less degree subject to bondage from the oppres- 
sign of the enemy, and from the fear of death, 
was favoured to triumph through a Saviour’s 
love, and his heart and tongue were filled with 
praise, which sometimes seemed beyond the 
power of words to express. In the prospect of 
separation from those whom he tenderly loved, 
he exclaimed, “Oh! be comforted, be comforted 
in looking to the end of time, and to everlasting 
joy.” His experience at this solemn season, 
was as a seal to that good confession which he 
had long witnessed. Twice he said emphati- 
cally, “ My confidence is in the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone. We have nothing to bring—not 
a thread ; but may we never distrust the Lord’s 
goodness. I feel the love of Christ to be un- 
bounded—how infinite is it even before we go 
hence.” 

Our dear friend spoke at another time of the 
universality of our Heavenly Father's love, say- 
ing, “ He would not exclude any, but would 
gather all, that his house might be filled.” This 
precious sense of Divine love shei abroad in the 
heart, outlived every other faculty. 

He survived about eleven months in a state of 
almost entire helplessness; but the innocency 
and sweetness of his spirit, still afforded con- 
soling evidence that his life was hid with Christ 
in God. He was favoured to pass quietly away, 
and is, we reverently believe, through redeeming 
love and mercy, entered into the joy of his 


Lord. 





DEMANDS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


There are who will endure any hardship, 
make any exertion, bear any sacrifice, for their 
friends ; for whom they can never do enough ; 
but towards their enemies they are unkind, im- 
placable, and resentful. The man who has in- 
jured them they can never forgive; for him 
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they have no kindness, but hold him in contempt, 
aversion and neglect. 


than this, for it commands us to be kind to our 
enemics.— Gleanings. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE LATE 
MARGARET WOODS. 
(Continued from page 5.} 

1781. Third mo. 27th.—In my own experi- 
ence I can often trace judgment to a previous 
failure of duty in some respect. This, I have 
sometimes found to be profitable, and to have 
occasioned good resolutions of doing better in 
future, through the assistance of Divine Grace. 
But at the same time that I find it beneficial for 
myself, I think it highly injurious to form an 
opinion of the conduct of others, from any evil 
that may befall them. The sun shineth, and 
the rain descendeth on the evil and on the good. 
Prosperity and adversity, with regard to this 
world, happen alike to both; and the latter, 
though it may sometimes appear as a judgment 
for past offences, and be designed to rouse people 
to a sense of duty, yet at others, it may only be 
intended to prune the fruit- bearing branches, 
that they may bring forth more fruit, and to re- 
fine us in the furnace till every particle of dross 
and tin be utterly consumed, that we may come 
out as pure gold. 

It is only He who searcheth the heart, and 
ean penetrate into every secret motive of action, 
who can form a just estimate of our conduct. 
Our knowledge is very superficial; and those 
who may appear to stand with the fairest cha- 
racters, may have many sins and impurities 
known only to God; whilst others, in whom we 
can behold many more faults, but who are, from 
their situations, either outwardly or inwardly 
subjected to more temptations, or havegfewer 
helps, are less culpable in the sight of God, and 
like the publican formerly, are justified rather 
than the other. 

5th Mo. 17th.—A review of some of my sen- 
timents respecting education, has revived a re- 
mark that frequently occurs to my mind, on the 
difference between theory and practice. We 
must become parents, before we can feel the 
difficulties attendant on that station. We can 
quietly look on, and judge this, or the other 
thing, to be very easy ; but when it is our turn 
to be tried, we learn by experience, that the 
judgment we had formed was very superficial. 
The same inference may be drawn from observa- 
tion on various other stations in life, many of 
which our self-love may flatter us we should fill 
with more propriety than those who already oc- 
cupy them. But let our experience in one par- 
ticular, teach us so much wisdom as may prevent 
a wroug estimation of ourselves in others; and 
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never tried, let us be warned to avoid future 


But Christianity re-| judgments of the kind, and rather compassion- 
quires a higher and more disinterested virtue | 


ate the failings of others, who may have more 
temptations to encounter than we are aware of, 
than censure them with harsh severity. 


8th Mo. 6th.—A few censorious remarks the 
other evening, led me to consider how apt we are 
to get into the seat of judgment upon others, and 
censure every one that deviates from our own 
line of conduct. But we can have no surer sign 
of being in a wrong spirit ourselves, than when 
we fee] that such a disposition prevails; for true 
virtue not only leads to charity, humility, and 
distrust of ourselves, but likewise diffuses itself 
in love to all, in a concern for their welfare, and 
wishes for their perfection. There are seasons 
when we feel ourselves so far raised above every- 
thing earthly, as to be free from envy or jea- 
lousy, and united in love to all mankind. And 
can we say that any seasons are equal to these ? 
or so strongly unite us to the Deity, who is the 
fountain of love? Let us then rather endeavour 
to cultivate this overflowing love, than censure 
or condemn where there is no prospect of benefit 
by it. The mind that feels itself averse to the 
strait and narrow way, is sometimes pleased with 
the opportunity of seeing those stumble and fall 
who are endeavouring to pursue it. And some 
others, who see the necessity of striving to walk 
therein, feel so many difficulties attending it, 
that they are ready to think their own lot hard. 
Both these states may be disposed to censure 
others, not having yet attained to that sweetness 
which can testify that all the ways of God are 
ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are peace. 


Observations on the Importance of Female Edu- 


cation and Maternal Instruction. 


If we carefully examine the pages of ancient 
and modern history, we shall find, that where 
darkness and superstition have most prevailed, 
the female character has been most neglected and 
debased ; and that where mankind have become 
enlightened by the influence of the Gospel, and 
have been sensible of the advantages resulting 
from early and virtuous impressions, they have 
seen the propriety of cultivating the female 
mind. 

And have we not reason to believe, that there 
is no part of the habitable globe, where females 
have a better opportunity, or where, if they 
were but attentive to their own best interest, 
there would be greater encouragement given for 
their improvement, than among the enlightened 
and reflecting sons of America? Why then 
should we neglect so great a blessing, and suffer 
our minds to be engrossed with trifles and 
vanity, which end in disappointment; or to fall 
into that apathy which induces us to suppose, 


having been once deceived in forming an opinion that what woman can do is of little avail? 


of the ease of acting in a station which we have 


Have we not all talents, for the improvement 
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of which we must be accountable? Have we 
not all duties to perform, for the neglect of | 
which no excuse will be accepted? How often 
do we find the historian, the biographer, and 
even the ready writer in our periodical publica- 
tions, when relating the lives of men eminent 
for their talents, piety or usefulness, recurring 
to early impressions, and to pious maternal care. 

It is therefore very necessary in our first set- 
ting out, seriously to reflect, and to ascertain 
what is the object we wish to obtain, by the 
cultivation of our own minds, and the education 
of our children. If it is, as it most certainly 
ought to be, that we may increase our own use- 
fulness, and prepare our children for the enjoy- 
ment of those rational blessings pertaining to 
this life, and for the reception of that principle 
of light and grace, which, as it is attended to, 
will qualify them for permanent and everlasting 
happiness in the life to come, let us not neglect 
any opportunity that will promote the object of 
our wishes. Delays are always attended with 
danger, and often with irretrievable mischief. 

It cannot be supposed, that other persons will 
feel the same affectionate interest in children as 
their parents ought to do, particularly the mo- 
ther, who has them under her own immediate 
care. Those passions which are so manifest in 
early life, and require so much attention to 
counteract or bring into proper subjection, leave 
no time for a mother’s indolence, or delay to a 
future period. 

And the time present only being at her dis- 
posal, it is of the utmost importance that it be 
employed to the best advantage; that if her days 
should be few, she may leave as good and lasting 
impressions as possible on the tender minds of 
her children; or, if her days should be many, 
that she may with them enjoy the precious fruits 
of her labour. The husbandman scattereth the 
seed, and hath long patience for its increase. 

The improvement and happiness of the human 
family, so materially depend on the right forma- 
tion of the infant mind, that it certainly is of 
great importance that those to whom children 
are entrusted should be prepared by the cultiva- 
tion of their own hearts, to discharge that trust 
with fidelity. 

Experience and a knowledge of mankind fully 
prove, that what parents wish their children to 
understand and practice, they are most careful to 
instil into their minds in early life, because the 
most lasting impressions are then made. And 
is it not by suffering improper ideas to be in- 
fused, that superstition and bigotry, together 
with a numerous train of evil dispositions, take 
possession of the heart, from which it is very 
difficult to eradicate them, even when the judg- 
ment is convinced of their impropriety ? 

To make proper impressions on the minds of 
children, to guard and strengthen them as they 
advance in life, and to show them by example 
and precept, the comfort and enjoyment derived 
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from virtuous and circumspect conduct, careful 
attention must be given to that precept of Christ, 
“ What I say unto you, I say unto all, watch.” 
Watchfulness, and obedience to what is mani- 
fested in the heart by the light of truth, are the 
alone source of preservation to parents, and the 
qualification for the performance of all their 
relative duties. 

The rising youth have greatly the advan- 
tage of those who are now in the meridian of 
life. On the subject of female education, and 
virtuous accomplishments, particularly, much 
has been said, calculated to assist in forming the 
mind for usefulness; in qualifying it for domes- 
tic enjoyments: enlarging and ennobling the 
heart with virtuous sensibility, and thereby pre- 
paring the young to become interesting and 
agreeable companions, and to act their part with 
dignity and propriety in that sphere wherein 
they may be placed. To be fully sensible of, 
and carefully to improve this blessing, would be 
of incalculable benefit to them and to posterity. 

It was the design of an all-wise and benevo- 
lent Creator, in the formation of woman, that 
she should be a help meet and companion to 
man. If, in a state of innocency, her company 
and assistance were necessary to his comfort and 
happiness, how much more so, when his cares, 
his toils, and his anxieties are multiplied. 

This sentiment is finely illustrated by one of 
the ancients, when speaking of the excellent 
qualities that adorn a virtuous woman. ‘ Fa- 
vour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a wo- 
man that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

‘Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let 
her own works praise her in the gates. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
hath no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and ngt evil all the days of her life. She open- 
eth her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue 
is the law of kindness.” 

Although there are many very useful persons 
of interesting character, who prefer a single life, 
yet I think’ the celebrated Montesquieu, when 
speaking of the influence of females on public 
manners, &c. must have considered them in the 
capacity of wives and of mothers. He says, 
“ The safety of the State depends on the virtue 
of the women.” 

He also observes, that “ Greece owed much of 
its wise policy to their chastity and economical 
virtues.” But we need not go to Greece or 
Rome for examples to prove the effects of female 
influence. 

It is said, that soon after the conquest of 
England, and while it was divided into many 
small kingdoms, and when Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, was soliciting the hand of Bertha, a prin- 
cess of Paris, “one of the stipulations insisted 
on, was, that she should have the free enjoyment 
of her religion, which was that of Christianity.” 
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“When she was introduced to the Court of 
her husband, the steadfastness of her principles, 
the sweetness and suavity of her disposition, 
and the conciliatory influence of her deportment, 
were so attractive, that not only the king, but 
his courtiers were brought to the acknowledg- 
ment of Christianity, and through them it was 
spread over the whole of the English nation.” 

If we carefully examine the sacred writings, 
the history of some of the kings of Israel and 
Judah will furnish abundant proof of the effects 
of female influence. It is stated as one of Ahab’s 
first and great transgressions, that “he took to 
wife Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
the Zidonians, and became a worshipper of Baal ; 
and that there was none like unto Ahab, which 
did sell himself to work wickedness in the sight 
of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.” 

When his son also came to the throne, “ he 
did evil (also) in the sight of the Lord, and 
walked in the way of his father, and in the way 
of his mother, and made Israel to sin.”’ 

It is likewise said of Jehoram, king of Judah, 
“he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, as 
did the house of Ahab: for he had the daughter 
of Ahab to wife;” and of Ahaziah, because his 
mother who was the daughter of Omri, and sister 
of Ahab, “ was his counsellor to do wickedly.” 

Another essential circumstance is observable 
in this history. When those kings governed, 
who endeavoured to serve the Lord, and to teach 
the people to do so, (though they were not ex- 
empt from human frailties) they generally pros- 
pered in their undertakings, enjoyed the good 
things of the land, and their enemies were not 
suffered to tyrannise over them. 

But during the reign of those kings who wor- 
shipped other gods, thereby setting their subjects 
a bad example, there were wars and famine al- 
most continually. And from the great suffering 
of man and beast, the prophets might well say, 
“When the wicked bear rule, the land mourneth.” 

_In this view of the subject, we may clearly 
discover the propriety, and more fully estimate 
the advantages, arising from a proper cultivation 
of the female mind. It is often asserted, and 
with great propriety, that on a proper education 
the safety and happiness of a nation very mate- 
rially depend. 

If so, is not the foundation of that education 
to be laid in the virtuous culture of females; 
that they may be prepared to watch carefully the 
opening buds of infantile intellect, and to dis- 
tinguish between those propensities which should 
be fostered with care, those that want regulating, 
and those which ought to be entirely eradicated ? 
Is it not on the lap, or by the side of a pious and 
judicious mother, that the foundation of what is 
good and great is generally laid ? 

For a woman to be a true help-meet to her 
husband, and a faithful mother to her children, 
she must be virtuous, industrious and economi- 
cal; studiously careful to live within the limits 


Le 


of their income, and by her neatness and cheer- 
ful deportment, always to make their home 
agreeable. And nothing but want of health 
should prevent her, (in whatever station she is 
placed,) from a general oversight of her domestic 
concerns. 

(To be continued.) 


CHARACTERS OF W. ALLEN AND E. J. FRY. 


The Edinburgh Review thus comments upon 
the lives of William Allen and Elizabeth J. 
Fry: 


«* # * * William Allen and Mrs. Fry are 
great examples—we have seen them walking in 
the paths of usefulness and philanthropy with 
the simplicity and independence of private per- 
sons, but surrounded by a brightness as visible 
and distinct as ever followed the march of Caesar 
with an army or a senate at his heels. Such 
persons are our natural leaders on all great 
questions ; their names become identified with 
the cause, and right they should be. But the 
cause never would have triumphed unless it had 
enlisted numbers—men in every degree fitted for 
the several offices assigned to them, and con- 
tented to take their place obscurely in the ranks. 
And in this way Quakerism has supplied many 
humble but scarcely less useful helpers—pioneers 
of still future victories—diffusers of that chari- 
table, yet persevering spirit, by which prejudice 
and bigotry are certain to be overcome in the 
end; witness Hannah Kilham, a Quaker matron, 
venturing among the savage tribes of the coast 
of Africa, to learn on the spot by what means 
civilization can be best introduced among them, 
and the traffic in flesh and blood most effectually 
stopped. Witness her relation, Ann Kilham, 
from mere zeal in the cause of education, post- 
ing off to take charge of a model school at St. 
Petersburgh. Witness Daniel Wheeler wander- 
ing forth among the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
on a voyage of missionary inspection. Witness 
Joseph John Gurney silencing the clamours 
against negro emancipation, by investigating 
its results on a personal visit to the West 
Indies. Witness the Aborigines’ Committee, 
who have undertaken the thankless office of 
shaming their fellow-countrymen into some con- 
sideration for these evils, which the wantonness 
or rapacity of British settlers has brought down 
upon an unhappy and unfriended portion of the 
human race. Finally, witness the late exertion 
of the Quakers on hehalf of famine-stricken 
Ireland. Thank God, all our divisions, with 
their bitterness and their folly, disappeared for 
a season, under our consternation and our com- 
passion, upon the occasion of this terrible cala- 
mity—the most fearful visitation of modern 
times. But taking into consideration their num- 
bers and their means, no class of contributors 
can compare with the Quakers for the munifi- 
cence, judiciousness and earnestness of their 
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bounty. Money has been a small part of what 
they have given, but that has been much. 

“Leading men among them traversed the 
country from place to place, urging the bewil- 
dered sufferers to exertion ; personally directing 
the efforts for relief; instructing committees 
upon practical subjects, and carrying succour to 
wild or mountainous regions, into which traders 
in provisions had not penetrated, or from which 
they had kept aloof. Shrewd, sensible reports, 
from clear-headed practical men, spread far and 
wide plain details of the actual condition of the 
famishing country. One of the best books upon 
the evils of Ireland and their remedy, is Jona- 
than Pim’s, one of the secretaries of the ‘ Dublin 
Friends’ Relief Association.” It was their ap- 
peals which first aroused our brethren in Ame- 
rica; and by so doing, led the way to those 
magnificent contributions which constitute the 
most honourable exhibition of national sympathy 
on record. We cannot resist adding,that up to the 
present moment, the citizens of the United States 
are still continuing their noble offices of kind- 
ness to our starving and infected emigrants, who 
still continue flying in unusual numbers and 
unusual misery to their hospitable shores. It is 
now some weeks since the Commission at New 
York had lost seven doctors, thirteen overseers, 
and two of the commissioners themselves, by 
the contagion, besides the president, the most 
efficient man of all. The American subscrip- 
tions were placed at the disposal of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and they have proved them- 
selves worthy of the trust. By an uncostly 
system of management, the funds in their hands, 
both money and food, have been made produc- 
tive of the greatest possible amount of relief; at 
the same time, the apportionment has been 
prompt and unsectarian. 

“It is from such facts as these which we have 
commented upon, that we ought to estimate the 
character of modern Quakerism. They are sin- 
gular, through Christendom, for the character- 
istic merit of frankly acting upon the principles 
they profess, and for having chosen for their 
great principle—Going about doing good.” 

N. B. This principle is not peculiar to “ mo- 
re Quakerism,” it is ancient as Quakerism 
itself. 





DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT LAWS OF MOTION AND 
GRAVITATION. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 

The mechanical investigations of Galileo, con- 
ducted with clearness and precision, soon led to 
the most important discoveries. He detected 
the law of falling bodies, and showed that the 
spaces described were proportional to the squares 
of the times; that is, if a body fell ten feet in 
one second of time, it would fall four times as 
far in two seconds, nine times as far in three se- 
eonds, and so on for any number of seconds. He 
studied with success the subject of the composi- 
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tion of forces, and demonstrated this remarkable 
proposition, which lies at the very foundation of 
all modern mechanical philosophy. It may be 
thus stated. If a body receive an impulse, which 
singly would cause it to move thirty feet in a se- 
cond, on the line of the direction of the impulse, 
and at the same instant another impulse be com- 
municated inadirection perpendicular to the first, 
and which, if acting alone, would cause the body 
to move on the line of direction of the second 
impulse forty feet in one second, under the joint 
action of these two impulses the body will move 
in a direction easily determined from those of the 
impulsive forces, and will fly with a velocity of 
fifty feet in the first second of time. 

Such is the universal prevalence of this beau- 
tiful proposition, that no falling, flying, or mov- 
ing body, whether it be the rifle ball, the cannon 
shot, or the circling planet, is free from its im- 
perious sway. Strike the knowledge of this great 
truth from existence, and the magnificent strue- 
ture which modern science has reared, falls in 
ruins at a single blow. It is found in the simple 
but invariable laws of motion, and while these 
endure; this elegant discovery of the Florentine 
philosopher will remain as a monument to his 
sagacity and penetration. 

Possessed of such rare qualities for philosophic 
research, so free from prejudice, and withal, so 
candid, we cannot but inquire with interest, how 
the mind of Galileo stood affected towards the 
new astronomical doctrines of Copernicus. He 
had early adopted and taught the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and his conversion is so remarkable, and is 
so characteristic of the man, it cannot be omit- 
ted. A disciple of Copernicus visited the city of 
Galileo’s residence, and delivered several public 
lectures to crowded audiences, on the new doc- 
trines. Galileo regarding the whole subject as a 
species of solemn folly, would not attend. Sub- 
sequently, however, in conversing with one who 
had adopted these new doctrines; the Copernican 
sustained his views with such a show of reason 
that Galileo now regretted that he had heedless- 
ly lost the opportunity of attending the lectures. 
To make amends, he sought every opportunity to 
converse with the Copernicans, and remarking 
that they, like himself, had all once been Ptole- 
maists, and that from the doctrines of Copernicus 
no one had ever subsequently become a follower 
of the old shiesahaste resolved to examine the 
subject with the most serious attention. The 
result may be readily anticipated ; the conversion 
was sudden and thorough, the old astronomy 
was abandoned, and the new convert became the 
great champion by whose ardour, and unconquer- 
able zeal, the strongholds of antiquated systems 
were to be destroyed, and a new and truthful one 
founded. 

Thus far the career of Galileo in science had 
been successful and brilliant. He was rapidly 
rising in reputation and influence, when a fortu- 
nate accident revealed to the world, the applica- 
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tion of a principle in optics fraught with conse- 
quences, which it is impossible to estimate. 
Galileo was informed that Jansen, of Holland, 
had contrived an instrument possessing the ex- 
traordinary property of causing distant objects, 
viewed through it, to appear as distinctly as 
when brought near to the eye. The extensive 
knowledge which Galileo possessed of opties, im- 
mediately gave him the command of the import- 
ant principle on which the new instrument had 
been constructed. He saw at once the high 
value of such an instrument in his astronomical 
researches, and with his own hands commenced its 
construction. 

After incredible pains, he finally succeeded in 
constructing a telescope, by whose aid the power 
of the eye was increased thirty fold. It is im- 
possible to conceive the intense interest with 
which the philosopher directed for the first time 
his wonderful tube to the inspection of the hea- 
vens. When we reflect that with the aid of this 
magical instrument the observer was about to 
sweep out through space, and to approach the 
moon, and planets, and stars, to within a dis- 
tance only one-thirtieth of their actual distance ; 
that their size was to increase thirty fold, and 
their distinctness in the same ratio, it is not 
surprising that these wonders should have ex- 
cited the most extravagant enthusiasm.—Galileo 
commenced by an examination of the moon. 
Here he beheld, to his inexpressible delight, the 
varieties of her surface clearly defined, her deep 
cavities, her lofty mountains, her extensive 
plains, were distinctly revealed to his astonished 
vision. Having satisfied himself of the reality 
of these inequalities of the moon’s surface, by 
watching the decreasing shadows of the moun- 
tains, as the sun rose higher and higher on the 
moon, he turned his telescope to an examination 
of the planets. These objects, which the human 
eye had never before beheld other than brilliant 
stars, now appeared round and clear and sharp, 
like the sun and moon to unaided vision. On 
the 8th January, 1610, the telescope was for 
the first time directed to the examination of the 
planet Jupiter. Its disk was clearly visible, of 
a pure and silver white, crossed near the centre 
by a series of dark streaks or belts. Near the 
planet, Galileo remarked three bright stars which 
were invisible to the naked eye. He careless! 
noted their position with reference to the planet, 
for he believed them to be fixed stars, and of no 
special interest, except to point out the change 
in Jupiter’s place. On the following night, “in- 
duced,” ashe says, “by he knew not what cause,” 
he again directed his attention to the same planet. 
The three bright stars of the preceding evening 
were still within the field of his telescope, but 
their positions with reference to each other were 
entirely changed, and such was the change, that 
the orbitual motion of Jupiter could in no way 
account for it. Astonished and perplexed, the 
cager astronomer awaits the coming of the fol- 
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lowing night to resolve this mysterious exhibition. 
Clouds disappoint his hopes, and he is obliged to 
curb his impatience.—The fourth night was fair, 
the examination was resumed, and again the 
bright attendants of Jupiter had changed—his 
suspicions were confirmed—he no longer hesita- 
ted, and pronounced these bright stars to be moons 
revolving around the great planet as their centre 
of motion. A few nights perfected the discove- 
ry: the fourth satellite was detected, and this as- 
tounding discovery was announced to the world. 

No revelation could have been more important 
or more opportune than that of the satellites of 
Jupiter. The advocates of the Copernican theo- 
ry hailed it with intense delight; while the stur- 
dy followers of Ptolemy stoutly maintained the 
utter absurdity of such pretended discovery. The 
delighted Copernicans saw in Jupiter as a cen- 
tral orb and im the orderly revolution of his sa- 
tellites, a miniature of the sun and his planets, 
hung up in the heavens, and there placed to 
demonstrate to all coming generations, the truth 
of the new doctrines. ad 

Another discovery soon followed, which it is 
said the sagacity of Copernicus foresaw would 
sooner or later be revealed to human vision. It 
had been urged by the Ptolemaists, that in case 
Venus revolved about the sun, as was asserted by 
Copernicus, and reflected to us the light of that 
luminary, then must she imitate exactly the 
phases of the moon; when on the side opposite 
to the sun, turning towards us her illuminated 
hemisphere she ought to appear round like the 
moon, while the crescent shape should sper on 
reaching the point in her revolution which placed 
her between the sun and the eye of the observer. 
As these changes were invisible to the naked eye, 
the objection was urged with a force which no 
argument could meet. Indeed it was unanswer- 
able, and in case the telescope should fail to re- 
veal these changes in Venus, the fate of the Co- 
pernican theory was forever sealed. — 

The position of Venus in her orbit was com- 
puted—the crescent phase due to that position 
determined—the telescope applied, and the eye 
was greeted with an exquisite miniature of the 
new moon. There was the planet, and there 
was the crescent shape long predicted by Coper- 


nicus, received by him and his followers as a 


y| matter of faith, now become a matter of sight. 


The doctrines of Copernicus thus received not 
only confirmation, but so far as Venus was con- 
cerned, a proof so positive that no skepticism 
could resist.— Plan. and Stel. Worlds. 


FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 


A drunkard’s daughter came home from 
school crying, one day, and the father asked her 
what she was crying for. She said she did not 
like to tell him. “Oh, yes, tell me; I must 
know what ails you. Are you sick?” “ No, 
father; but the girls call me a drunkard’s 
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daughter, and laugh at me, and I can’t help 
crying.” It was too much for the father; he 
went with his child to the next temperance 
meeting, signed the pledge, and got drunk no 
more.”~—Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 


FRIENDS REVIEW. 


PHIL ADELPHI A, TE NTH MONTH, 4, 1851. 

Ve have introduced, into the present number, a 
portion of an interesting article on the subject of 
female education. Although the volume from 
which this extract is made, has hada very consider- 
able circulation, and may probably be in the hands 
of many of our readers, yet, as nearly thirty years 
have passed since its first publication, during which 
time a new generation has arisen, it is presumed 
that, to many of our distant subscribers, this essay 
will be new. And the importance of the subject, 
and the many judicious observations, with which 
the essay abounds, must recommend it to the favour 
of the Christian reader; and more particularly to 
such as occupy the station of parents. 

The work in question is the production of our late 
worthy and valuable friend, Abigail Mott, whose 
removal from works to rewards was announced in a 
recent number of the Review. 

From the remarks contained in the introduction, 
it appears that the work was composed partly of 
selections from writings which she was reading, 
when sentiments occurred congenial to her own, 
and partly of reflections which arose in her own 
mind. It is probable that some other selections 
from the labours of this estimable Friend may ap- 
pear in our future numbers. 


Drep,—At his residence in Salem, Massachusetts, 
on the 7th of Eighth month last, Apisan Cuase; 
an esteemed Elder in Salem Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend, though subject to many bodily 
infirmities, tending to mental depression and dis- 
couragement, was “enabled, through Divine grace, 
to keep the faith. Strongly, and from deep convic- 
tion, attached to the doctrines and testimonies of 
our Religious Society, he was concerned with sin- 
gleness of heart, and in much simplicity, to walk 
consistently therewith. Of a sound judgment, though 
of a remarkably gentle and childlike spirit, his 
counsel was highly prized by his friends, and, as he 
advanced in years, he was increasingly adorned 
with that meekness and Lone which are de- 

clared to be, in the sight of God, of great price. 
‘« Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” 


, On the 10th of Eighth month last, of pul- 
monary ary consump: ion, Hannan, wife of Edward K. 
Hobson, in the 29th year of her age ; a member of 
Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, At his residence, Clarksville, Clinton coun- 
ty, Ohio, on the 27th of Eighth month last, Joun 
Masie, an Elder of Springfield Monthly Meeting, ! 


— Pi 
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in the 77th year of his age. During his short illness 
he was impressed witha belief that his final change 
was at hand. He was eminently clothed with the 
spirit of prayer, and his aspirations were fervent to 
the Father of Mercies, not only for himself, but for 
the Church generally, and many of ‘its members ; 
thus rendering his deathbed a scene of deep in- 
struction. 


Diep, On the 11th of Second month last, Saran 
Ann, wife of Joel W. Hodson, in the 27th year of 
her age. 

, On} the 12th of Second month last, Jessr 
HockettT, in the 46th year of his age. 


——, on the 25th of Second month last, Mary, 
widow of Jesse Hodson, deceased, in the 78th year 
of her age. 

The three Friends last named all died of erysi 
las, and were members of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 


, At his residence, near Moorestown, Bur- 
lington county, N. J., on the 29th of Eighth month 
last, Henry WarRINGTON, a valued Elder of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of his age. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet, in Phi/adelphia, on 
Sixth day evening, the 10th of Tenth month, at 
z o'clock, and the Committee on Instruction at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the Semi-Annual 
Examination of the School, commencing on Third 
day, the 7th of Tenth month, and closing on Fifth 
day of the same week. 

Tuomas Kimaer, Clerk. 

Philada., 9th mo. 27th, 1851. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 15th of the Tenth month. 
Applications for admission may be made to 
Cuax.es YarnaLt, Secretary of the Board, 


No. 39 High St., Philada. 
9th mo. 1851. 


NEW TESTAMENT PRINTING. 

Go with me to the neighborhood of the city of 
Harlaem, in Holland; and mark that solitary 
man walking thoughtfully through a grove of 
beech trees; he snatches up a piece of bark, 
he thinks and whittles, and whittles and thinks ; 
he cuts and carves, and whittles and thinks; 
until, behold he is shaping letters—a, b, ¢; by- 
and- by he goes home, and there cuts out 
letters enough to make a sentence; in order to 
hold them together, he runs a string through 
them, and dipping them into a glutinous sort of 
ink, stamps them upon paper. The letters are 
taken up, and lo! two lines in a minute, as it 
were, show themselves to view. 

“Qh !” ery the children, puzzled and pleased 
to see what quick writing it was. “Oh!” cry 
the elders, “ it is surely curious.”” They gather 
around with pleasing surprise, as again and 
again he repeats the experiment. 
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“Why, this man is only trying to print,” 1 
dare say the children now-a-days will exclaim ; 
“and pretty bungling work he must make of it ; 
wooden letters, with a string run through them !” 
Ah, yes, you are right ; but this, children, is the 
first idea, the earliest attempt in printing. It 
was in 1435, or thereabouts, and the man’s name 
was Laurentius. 

The First Book Printed. 

About six or seven years afterwards, let us 
pass into an obscure workshop in the German 
city of Mentz, and there we shall find Gutten- 
berg manufacturing metal types instead of 
clumsy wooden letters. He is hard at work, 
trying to perfect the idea conceived by Lauren- 
tius. Nobody knows what a mighty instrument 
for the world’s civilization is lying in a rude and 
half formed state within the low walls of that 
little workshop. The Pope does not dream that 
from it will issue a power which he can never 
master, or awe, or imprison, or burn. It is little 
and almost helpless now, but it will increase and 
throw its long arms all over the earth, penctra- 
ting palaces and prisons, huts and halls, with re- 
sistless energy. As if to foreshadow the bless- 
ings which the noble art of printing was to con- 
fer upon the world, what do you think was the 
first book that issued from the press? It was 
a Bible, a French Bible. Seven or eight years 
were occupied in completing the work, and it 
was the wonder of all Paris. Qh, yes; printing 
seemed to give wings to the Bible, and nobody 
could stop its flight. 

The First English Testament. 

But I am now going to tell you something 
about the first ‘Testament printed in the English 
language: so let me introduce you to a poor 
priest named William Tyndale; born in the 
woody retreats of Gloucestershire, England, some 
hundred years after Wickliffe. His broad fore- 
head and quick, penetrating eye, denote more 
than ordinary mind; great thoughts and noble 
purposes, lie half hid behind his earnest expres- 
sion ; while in his talk, so different from his fel- 
low-priests, there is something which tells you 
that his soul has been enlightened and invigora- 
ted by the Word of God, and the errors and vices 
of Popery fill him at times with a just and hon- 
est indignation. 

“We are better without God’s law than the 
Pope’s,”’ said one of his brother priests. ‘I defy 
the Pope and all his laws,’ exclaimed William 
Tyndale. ‘If God spares my life, before many 
years I will cause the boy who driveth the 
plough, to know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.” 

Here was a threat! and what did it mean? 
When he looked around, and saw how true piety 
had been corrupted by the laws and decrees of 
Rome, and beheld his countrymen perishing for 
that Bible knowledge which with faith could make 
them wise unto eternal life, he determined to set 
about translating the Bible into English, and if 
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possible give it in a printed form to the people- 
To further this noble undertaking, he left the 
house of Sir John Walsh, in whose family he had 
several years been tutor, and journeyed up to 
London. Of the great learning of the Bishop of 
London he had often heard; and he thought 
within himself, “If I could but come to this man’s 
service, 1 should be happy.”” But when he ar- 
rived at the city, and marked the course of the 
world, and saw the pomp of the prelates, and 
heard the “‘praters’’—for good William Tyndale 
did not think they deserved the name of preach- 
ers—and received the Lord Bishop’s answer to- 
his application, that his house was full, poor 
Tyndale turned aside, saying, “Room enough, 
room enough there is in my lord’s house for belly 
cheer, but none to translate the New Testament.” 

While at London, the good priest was very 
poor, and might have suffered still greater ills, 
but for the kindness of a wealthy alderman named 
Monmouth, who, having heard him preach, was 
greatly delighted with the godly simplicity of 
his doctrine, and invited him home. Tyndale 
found the alderman had not only a friendly but 
a pious heart. He was warmly interested in the 
progress of the Reformation carried on by Luther 
in Germany, and longed to behold the light of 
the gospel of Christ spreading in England. 
What a precious and sympathizing friend for 
Tyndale! Here he stayed for nearly a year, 
“living,” as the good alderman says, “like a 
good priest, studying most part of the day and 
night at his book, and would eat but sodden 
meat, nor drink but small beer ; and I never saw 
him wear linen about him in the space he was 
with me.” 

Whether Tyndale was molested in his pious 
labours, or his presence was likely to bring re- 
proach upon his generous friend, we cannot tell ; 
but he mournfully says, “‘ Not only is there no 
place in my Lord of London’s palace to translate 
the New Testament, but there is no place to do 
it in all England, as experience doth now openly 
show.”” And accordingly, in the year 1524, we 
find him bidding adieu to his native land, and 
setting sail over the north sea for the city of 
Hamburg. Here we find him in humble lodg- 
ings, busy with his pen and Bible, supplied with 
the means of living by the pious alderman and 
other Christian friends. Cheeer up, Tyndale, 
you have now leisure and means enough for your 
labour of love. 

We next find him at Frankfort, the transla- 
tion completed and in the hands of the printers. 
How bravely has the work gone on! Tyndale 
must be thankful for God’s blessing thus far. 
In this state of things, a Popish deacon got scent 
of what was doing. He heard that two learned 
Englishmen were lurking about the city, and a 
boast was made by one of the printers, that 
whether the King and Cardinal of England 
would or not, all England would in a short time 
become Protestant. The deacon determined to 
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pry into this matter, and see what it all meant. 
He made friends with the printers. Having in- 
vited them to his house, he gave them plenty of 
wine, when they let the secret out, how 3,000 
copies of the New Testament in English were in 
the press, paid for by English merchants, who 
meant to carry it over, and circulate it all over 
the country, before the King and Cardinals 
should find it out. _Henry VIII. was King of 
England at this period, and it was while he was 
friendly to the Pope. Afterwards, you remem- 
ber, he turned against him, and England joined 
the Reformation. 

At this news the deacon was in high temper. 
By the help of a powerful Popish knight, the 
printing office was surrounded and the press 
seized, but happily not before Tyndale, warned 
of the danger, ran to the rescue of his half- 
printed sheets, packed them away in a boat, and 
was sailing up the Rhine to the city of Worms. 
The deacon and the knight completely missed 
their prey, and glad enough are we. At Worms, 
where the cause of Luther was triumphant, the 
people having asserted their right to read and 
study the Bible, Tyndale again put his work 
into the press. Without meeting any further 
hindrance, it at last came forth, the first New 
Testament printed in the English language. 

How was it to be carried to England? Some 


Christian merchants volunteered their services. 
Bales of this precious volume were brought to 
London, Oxford and Norwich, whence they went 


forth into a hundred paths, distilling their price- 
less blessings upon the hearts and around the 
hearths of many an English home. As if by 
magic, the gospels were found all over the land. 
Where did they come from? What did it mean? 
The Bishops were enraged and astonished. The 
Bishop of London instantly issued a proclama- 
tion against the Tyndale New Testament, forbid- 
ding its being read; and diligent search was 
made for them. A subscription was set on foot 
for the express purpose of buying them up to be 
burned. As fast, however, as they were de- 
stroyed, others came to supply their places. Eng- 
lish vessels shipping wheat from the Continent 
to supply a scarcity at London, shipped also 
large stores of the bread of life; there was no 
stopping it. At last an agent was despatched to 
Antwerp to buy up every English Bible that 
could be found ; and on the 4th of May, 1530, 
in a public square in London, a large fire was 
kindled in the presence of a great crowd of spec- 
tators, when Testament after Testament was 
thrown into the flames by order of the Cardinal, 
and the people were solemnly warned aguinst 
reading the Book. ‘Think of that. 

In spite, however, of proclamation and flames, 
and buying up of editions, the blessed book had 
free course and was glorified ; sometimes it came 
in the wares of Jewish merchants; in the ped- 
ler’s packs ; in packages done up in wax ; some- 
times in one way and sometimes in another ; for 
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as it is sometimes said, “where there is a will, 
there is a way.” Many an Englishman willed 
to have a Bible, and every danger was braved to 
supply the demand. Ah, yes, the Bible had 
wings now, and nothing could stop its flight. 
While his New Testaments were proscribed and 
burned in his native country, Tyndale himself 
was hard at work on the Old Testament. 

Finding how vain were all attempts to stop its 
circulation, the next plan was to secure their au- 
thor. Spies were sent over to decoy him to Eng- 
land. Though willing to suffer anything for 
his heavenly Master, he would not unnecessarily 
throw himself into the lion’s jaws. While 
quietly pursuing his labours beneath the hospita- 
ble roof of an English friend named Poyntz, at 
the city of Antwerp, a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
came to the house. He pretended great interest 
in the doctrines of the Bible Christians, and was 
accordingly welcomed to their society. But 
Phillips, for that was his name, came to watch 
Tyndale, and, if possible, to seize him. One 
day, when Poyntz went some miles distant on 
business, a snare was laid for the noble Re- 
former. He was arrested, carried off to a castle 
eight miles from Antwerp, and there put into 
close confinement. Once in the power of his 
enemies, nothing could save him from their ha- 
tred. In September, 1536, he was led forth to 
die. While his body was burning, his last words 
were, “ Lord, open the eyes of the King of Eng- 
land.” Thus perished this noble man, and one 
of England’s best Reformers. As some one has 
said of him, “In putting the New ‘Testament 
into the hands of Englishmen, he gave them the 
charter of salvation, the book which pointed 
the way to eternal life; while his own history 
affords a beautiful example of its purifying and 
saving power under the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit.” —.4m. Messenger. 

PROGRESS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 

In its application to the arts of life, indeed, 
almost as easily as in any other way, the pro- 
gress of chemistry can be palpably made manifest 
to the most ordinary understanding. If the 
older work of Aiken on the Chemical Arts be 
compared with the later dictionary of Dr. Ure, 
or the treatise of Dumas, and these again with 
the still later German publications, it will be 
seen not only that all the separate arts known 
to the older author a have been greatly 
improved—old difficulties, delays, and expenses 
removed by the discovery of new methods—but 
that numerous new arts are described, which in 
the interval have sprung into existence and as- 
sumed a more or less important place among the 
sources of national or local wealth. And fur- 
ther, by a comparison of the newest work on 
Chemical Technology with the one immediately 
preceding it, the rate of progress at the present 
moment will be found to be more rapid than at 
any previous period in chemical history. 
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Or a person less conversant with books, but 
who takes some interest in the matter, may ar- 
rive at the same result in another way. If, 
bearing clearly in his mind what he had seen 
during a painstaking visit to the workshops of 
London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, or 
Glasgow, some thirty years age, he should now 
again revisit these centres of industry, and 
attempt to compare their present with their past 
processes and products, the change would ap- 
pear absolutely wonderful. The new, more 
speedy, and simpler modes of arriving at the 
same results—the numerous subdivisions of 
labour, elevating what were probably regarded 
as mere processes of detail into separate manu- 
factures and branches of business—the multi- 
tude of new and totally distinct arts and work- 
shops—the new intellectual resources which even 
common men seem now to have at easy com- 
mand—and the new uses to which the waste 
material of former years are now applied—these 
will astonish him almost as much as our machine 
shops, in which the fingers of the dexterous 
workman appear to persuade rather than compel 
the inert material to do his bidding, until the 
dead metal seems fashioned to do something 
little less than think. 

To watch from year to year the details of im- 
provements like those which our visitor would 
recognise, is one of the most interesting occu- 
Difficulties 

ring out resources. Even apparently insur- 
mountable crises in a manufacture only stimu- 
late the energies of the conquering intellect. 
An important branch of industry appears about 
to succumb—to shift its locality at least, and 
take up a more favoured home in another coun- 
try—when chemistry suggests that its work 
should be done after a new fashion. The sug- 
gestion is adopted, and the greater perfection 
and economy which attend the change, give the 
old locality a fresh start, and secure to the fail- 
ing manufacture fresh triumphs over dreaded 
rivals. 

_Achange in fiscal regulations, the competi- 
tion of slave labour and other causes, have 
threatened to root out the growth of sugar from 
our West India colonies. But a chemical ex- 
periment, made in Brussels by Melsens, sug- 
gested to him improvements in the treatment of 
cane-juice, which promise to give to capital and 
skilled labour in this branch of industry, the 
same victory over mere mannal toil, which in all 
other arts they have gradually been acquiring. 
Again, the progress of the art of spinning had 
not only enabled the cotton machinery to pro- 
duce threads of a fineness which Indian beauties 
never dreamed of, but the costliest linen fabrics 
of Holland and Flanders were already surpassed 
by the produce of our native looms. The ma- 
chinery of the flax mills, however, had ex- 
hausted its skill upon the stubborn material, 
Which refused to stretch to a more subtle fibre, 


— of the scientific observer. 
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or produce a finer yarn. But chemistry exam- 
ined the substance by which the fibres are 
naturally held together ; and forthwith spinning 
by the aid of steam heat, compelled the glutia- 
ous matter to relax its hold, and the delicate 
fibres to slip along each other into threads of 
previously unattainable tenuity. The steeping 
of flax, too, was a tedious process, pregnant with 
nauseous exhalations and with frequent disease. 
For ages particular streams were famed for their 
efficacy in steeping, and particular localities en- 
joyed centuries of reputation for their unspun 
flax. The fineness of the fibre depended on the 
plant being neither full grown nor rank ; ‘and it 
was held impossible to grow to a profit both 
seed and stem at once. But a new mode of 
steeping has been devised by Schenk, owing to 
a chemical discovery. This invention has short- 
ened the process to a few hours; has placed all 
localities on an equal level, by making all toler- 
ably pure waters equally available ; has abolished 
the yearly nuisance and frequent disease; has 
extracted the finest fibre from the rankest and 
ripest plant; and has thus placed within the 
reach of the farmer and of the country the 
double profit of a full crop of ripe seed, along 
with a heavy harvest of luxuriant stems. Even 
upon this improvement further improvements 
are already spoken of, and a rival patentee is 
threatening to supersede, by the employment of 
steam, the hot water employed in the process of 
Schenk. Further, a’cloud was approaching the 
factories of Lancashire. Cotton, the growth of 
a rival country, it is feared, might become scarce 
and rise in price—consequences which would 
seriously embarrass our staple manufacture. 
Another chemical process here steps in, tears 
still further in pieces the single hollow fibre of 
the flax, and produces a material which resem- 
bles cotton in appearance, can be spun with the 
same machinery, and according to the discoverer, 
M. Claussen, may in all probability be brought 
into the market at a price low enough to com- 
pete successfully with natural cotton. Thus a 
new material is likely to be supplied to our 
home manufactures, and at the same time a 
boundless field opened, and a new stimulus given 
to our home agriculture—a new bond, in fact, 
created between the already inseparable interests 
of our town and country communities. M. 
Claussen already speaks of larger orders than 
can be supplied. 

As in this way the science of chemistry has 
lent itself to the advancement of one art, so it 
has done with a thousand others. 

The paper on which we write—the child of 
waste flax and cotton fabrics, tells us daily of its 
obligations to chemical research. The discovery 
of chlorine gave a method of removing all colour 
from tissues which had been dyed with vegetable 
or animal colours. It thus widened the sources 
of the supply of his raw material to the manu- 
facturer, and kept down the price of paper to the 
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consumer, while the demands of the press and 
the post office increased. Then, after numerous 
adjustments had perfected this application, it 
was found difficult, under certain circumstances, 
to prepare a pulp so free from excess of chlorine 
as to prevent, in the lapse of time, the bleaching 
of the ink upon the paper which was made from 
it. But this difficulty also has been overcome ; 
and the prescribed use of an anti-chlor, as the 
makers call it, employed according to their pre- 
scription, removes the entire residue of the 
bleaching substance, and secures to well-pre- 
er ink an indelible permanence. Still the 

leached material is often deficient in whiteness, 
to disguise which the manufacturer copies the 
expedient of the laundress; or a decided blue 
tint, as in the paper before us, is wished for, 
and the requisite colouring matter must be added 
to the pulp. 


(To be continued.) 


A BIBLE MAXIM OF HEART AND LIFE. 


Few things give a more distinctive character 
to the Bible, than the pithy and pointed sayings 
with which it abounds. It has so many maxims 
which are so easily treasured up in the memory, 
that it is wonderful we are not all made wiser and 
better by it than we are. 

Take, for example, the declaration—“ Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” 1t was a pro- 
verb in Israel, and it is a proverb in Christen- 
dom. It is a great moral axiom, handed down 
to us as the teaching of unerring and infinite 
wisdom. 

It is, in the first place, a very simple and in- 
telligible maxim. It has no complexness, no 
mystery, no transcendentalism. There is strong 
reason in it, a deep philosophy; but a philosophy 
which every man can understand, it is the reason 
of common sense. It is not easy to misunder- 
stand the declaration, that just as the heart is, 
so the life will be. If his conscience is enlight- 
ened, where his heart is right, his conduct'will 


be right ; and where his conduct is not right, it | 


is because his heart is wrong. Men act from 
inward impulses; what they do, so far as they 
themselves are concerned, depends on what they 
think and feel. Is a man true, honest, pure, and 
kind ; the sources of this deportment are to be 
found within. If he is a truly good man, his 
own heart has more influence over his conduct 
than all other considerations. And the same is 
true of bad men. All thatis necessary, in order 
to influence them, is to address their hearts ; no 
other motives need be added than those which 
fall in with the state of their own views and 
feelings. We have but to multiply and 
strengthen these motives in order to control their 
conduct. 

This maxim is as important as it is simple and 
intelligible. Men are naturally sinful and 
wicked; nor is there any work more difficult than 
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to effect a change in their character, and make 
them holy and virtuous. When we read, that 
“ out of the heart are the issues of life,” we see 
the only way in which this work can be accom- 
plished. The Bible every where proposes to 
change the heart as the only effectual way of 
governing the life. It teaches that all true re- 
ligion, and sound, thoroughgoing morality begin 
here. And this is a most important principle to 
learn, and carry out into practice. Men who are 
under the dominion of a vicious mind, or vicious 
habit, need something more than to be told that 
it is their duty to renounce them; they need 
more than a sense of their sins, and obligations, 
and danger; more than the most affectionate 
and wise counsels ; and more than the most per- 
suasive inducements to change their course of 
conduct. There is an evil bias of mind that 
must be attacked, a strength of evil inclination, 
deeply seated within, that must be reached and 
overcome ; else will he never be an altered man, 
or radically reformed. Under influences which 
fail to reach his-heart, his single character may 
become modified ; it may put on new forms, and 
take another direction ; but it has lost none of 
its power, nor has it ceased to be the perpetual 
and prolific source of outward wickedness. Not 
until the tree is good, will its fruit be good. 
Men will not make themselves radically better, 
simply by combatting one after another those 
inclinations which solicit them to sin; their ini- 
quity must be attacked in its root and source, 
and its deep foundations aimed at. If human 
power is — to the work, a divine power 
must be sought for, and come down upon the 
soul, else will the hydra serpent never be de- 
stroyed. In vain do we lop off his hideous mem- 
bers, unless a death-blow be aimed at his heart. 
The man who is convinced of his own impotence 
is alarmed, and peradventure driven to despon- 
dency, because he feels unable, I will not say to 
accomplish, but to undertake a work so much 
above his own resolution and strength, as to 
conquer his own corruptions. Nor could he ever 
find relief from his despondency, but by draw- 
ing near to God, listening to his instructions, 
seeking his assistance, submitting to his rule, 
and confiding in the gospel of his Son. 

Men who judge after the outward appearance 
are satisfied with what is external; God looketh 
on the heart. The stream cannot rise higher 
than its fountain. If the love of God do not 
take the place of absorbing wickedness ; if hu- 
mility come not in the place of pride; if the 
relish for spiritual things do not gradually and 
progressively eradicate strong attachment to the 
world ; there is no true religion in such a mind, 
because there is no religion in which the heart 
participates. He who requires the heart, thinks 
nothing of the fairest exterior without it. There 
may be a fair outward appearance, where there 
is no right inward spring of action. Alas, how 
few actions have any good things in them! How 
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many persons never did a right action in their 
lives! They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God. They do good, and so does a shower of 
rain; but there is nothing that is right, that is 
morally good, where the heart is not right in 
the sight of God. 

This maxim is also a universal one. God has 
not one law for one class of men, and another for 
another class. The great truth, that he regards 
not merely the outward conduct, but takes notice 
of the inward spirit, is applicable to one man as 
well as another. No matter who the man is, nor 
what class of men, nor where they rest or rove ; 
the motive, the spirit, the end they have in view 
in their conduct is decisive of its character and 
theirs. All men, in all ages of the world, in all 
circumstances and employments, are under this 
great law, that “out of the heart are the issues 
of life.’ The prince and the subject, the minis- 
ter of religion and the man of business, the mas- 
ter and the servant, the rich and the poor, the 
ploughman in his field and the mariner on the 
high seas, have an equal concern in understand- 
ing, and applying it. It makesa direct and per- 
sonal appeal to every individual: while at the 
same time it is susceptible of so many and vari- 
ous applications, that it addresses itself with 
equal force to the race. It furnishes the most 
weighty aud instructive lessons to those who are 
in prosperity and adversity, to those who are 
in childhood, in youth, in middle life, and in 
old age. Once let it be felt and acted upon, 
and it would detect all hypocrisy and self-delu- 
sion; it would turn all self-righteousness and 
self-dependence into self-abasement and self- 
despair; it would reform false religion; it would 
sanctify all ages, and all the relations of human 
life. 1f we would reform and regenerate solitary 
or social man, we must begin with the heart. If 
we would have good rulers, good magistrates, 
good merchants, good artizans and labourers, 
good parents, and good children, good ship mas- 
ters, and good seamen, we must aim at making 
them conscientious men, good men, men who 
love and respect the authority of God, and who 
are good from principle, and not merely from 
policy, or in profession and form. In vain do 
we inquire and search after the secret of indi- 
vidual and public morals, so long as we overlook 
the heart. 

There is one more remark in regard to this 
great maxim: I refer to the beauty, the adorn- 
ment it imparts to the character, where its power 
is felt. Men whose moral characters are formed 
without any regard to the state of their hearts, 
possess so many obvious inequalities, that they 
never can be made models of true excellence. 
They may in the eye of man, exhibit some moral 
virtues in strong and bold relief; but they have 
no such assemblage of virtues as puts honour on 
the Christian name. There is no equilibrium, 
no proper balance preserved in their minds, and 
one virtue is not duly tempered with another. 


Men are now and ever have been prone to look 
upon one virtue as more important than another, 
and to make all true excellence and all real reli- 
gion consist in some one expression of it. Many 
a man satisfies himself that if he is honest and 
industrious, it is no matter if he is occasionally 
impure; or if he is temperate, he may be in- 
dulged in occasional deviations from truth and 
honesty ; or if hé is spiritual in his affections 
and desires, it is of no consequence if he is neg- 
ligent in the duties he owes to his family and 
the world. Now when the heart is right, and 
the mind imbued with Christian principle, these 
inequalities will gradually be subdued and wear 
away. Such a man will shine more and more 
in all the beauties of holiness. A right heart 
will be a ready prompter to all the moral virtues, 
and every outward duty. He will present the 
beautiful spectacle of a religious life, formed upon 
the principles of God’s truth, developed upon the 
largest scale, and at the same time a life of 
minute attention to all the little details of obe- 
dience. They are not merely great sins that he 
will abstain from, but little sins; and though he 
will be the first to discover and confess that in 
many things he offends, and in all comes short, 
yet will he aim at combining the smaller and 
less noticed virtues with those that are more 
commanding, thus adorning the doctrine of God 
his Saviour, and carrying conviction to the con- 
sciences of a world that lieth in wickedness, of 
the reality of his religion. Never does he so 
truly enforce the claims of evangelical holiness, 
show the worth of his immortality and of his 
immortal hopes, and indicate that he is destined 
in a little while to reign with Christ, and enjoy 
the eternal felicity of his holy kingdom, as when 
he thus acts out the Christian character. 

This is the religion which the Bible would 
have us seek after and cultivate. The gospel of 
the Son of God would fain restore the fellowship 
between God and man which sin has destroyed. 
By his Spirit, the God of love would fain trans- 
form our character into a growing conformity 
with his own, and thus make us meet for his 
presence. This earth on which we dwell, and 
these seas of time on which we are tossed, are 
the place of labour and sorrow; they have been 
smitten by the curse of man’s apostacy. There 
is another and better world than this. Some- 
times we think of it; sometimes we pant after 
it; but the question does not often enough recur 
to our minds—“ Am I prepared for it?” 

“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
Here this great question is answered. A heart 
that is right with God, controlling the life, per- 
vading its duties and trials, its hopes and its 
fears, is the great element of personal fitness for 
heaven. —BLACK WooD. Presb. Mag. 


If we desire to avoid criminal actions, we ought 


carefully to suppress the passions which lead to 
them. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Products of the Industry of the Aborigines 
of the West Coast of Africa. 


In the south side of the western nave, the se- 
cond division from the transept is devoted to pro- 
ductions from western Africa and the Cape. The 
latter are but seanty, and principally the work 
of settlers; the former, however, are in greater 
number and variety, and possess the peculiar in- 
terest of being entirely the work of the aborigi- 
nes, and are therefore the results of a phase of 
human intelligence which has long engaged, and 
at the present time especially occupies the atten- 
tion of many in this country. In order to carry 
out “the noblest study of mankind,” an examina- 
tion of their arts and manufactures is most use- 
ful, affording, as it does, the clearest exponent of 
their state of civilization and mental development. 
The objects we now have to consider are the 
work of races which, we are assured, are of the 
utmost depravity and barbarism; so devoid of 
intelligence and activity, that it is only by the 
vigorous application of the cart-whip, that a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical drudgery can be ex- 
tracted from them, a little, and but little, supe- 
rior to what other domestic animals arc able to 
perform—in short, the ox, the ass, the horse, 
and the slave are usually classed in the same 
category, and subjected to somewhat similar 
treatment ; there is, however, one im ortant dif- 
ference; that no law is required to prevent the 
former animals from learning to read—a precau- 
tion which is found necessary with regard to the 
last. 

We find, however, that in their native state, 
these beings, who are too often regarded as mere 
animals, are possessed of many of the useful 
arts, and differ from us rather in the degree than 
in the kind of skill they exhibit. And it is 
therefore thought that a short notice of some of 
these works may not be uninteresting to the 
reader. 


The first object among the products of their 
industry that engages our attention is a loom, 
rude indeed in its construction, but capable, 
nevertheless, of producing a very good kind of 
cotton and other cloth. One striking peculiar- 
ity which this manufacture exhibits, is the width 
of the fabric, which is not more than four inches, 
many of which have therefore to be sewn together 
to form a robe. There is a great variety of 
colour and pattern, and in many a considerable 
degree of taste is displayed. That on the loom 
which is from Dahomey, is composed of broad 
and narrow stripes of blue on a white ground. 
Another description of cloth from the same coun- 
try isa blue, red, and white tartan made at Abomey 
the capital, a town visited by the late John Dun- 
can. From the same place, and exhibited by the 
King, are some rich and handsome cushions of 
embroidery of variously coloured silk on red vel- 
vet, the latter probably European, but the de- 
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sign and execution of the ornament entirely na- 
tive, andof excellent character and taste. From 
Ashantee, is some silk cloth, the material pro- 
cured by unravelling European goods; the pat- 
tern is good, and the arrangement of the colour 
harmonious and pleasing. Then there is some 
mixed grass and cotton cloth, from the neighbour- 
hood of the river Gambia, and some, very richly 
and brilliantly died, with an embroidered cap, 
from the Mandingo country, in the interior on 
the same river. These Mandingo fabrics are 
superior to the others in clearness and brilliancy 
of colour. Egga, on the Niger, seems to be re- 
markable for its grass manufactures, which con- 
sist of bags for holding corn, and conveying goods to 
the market, and baskets of different shapes and 
sizes, butall made from grass of different colours, 
arranged in complicated and beautiful patterns. 
The skill of these people in dyeing is very re- 
markable ; cotton, silk, grass, and leather are all 
subjected to the process, and the colours are in 
general strong and clear. A piece of cloth from 
the Gambia appears to have been twisted or 
squeezed together before dipping, so that some 
parts have absorbed a strong blue colour, the 
other remaining white in about equal quantities, 
giving a curious streaky pattern to the whole. 
Cam-wood is used for red; indigo, of course for 
blue ; and a species of arrow-root for yellow. 

Besides these, are numerous specimens of pot- 
tery of very fine hard fabric, and good colour, 
and having a considerable amount of glazing. 
These, consisting of dishes, bowls, bottles, pipes, 
and an ornamental lamp-stand, are from the 
gold coast, Egga and Ashantee. From the gold 
coast are glass bracelets, the glass procured by 
melting glass beads ; also gold ornaments of very 
beautiful and delicate workmanship hardly to be 
surpassed by the filagree-work of Genoa. ‘These 
are probably the same description of article, 
that were supposed to have excited the cupidity 
of Robert Erskine, a negro boy at Cape Coast 
Castle, and to make him confess the theft of 
which, he was subjected to torture for nine days, 
successively, and then being proved to be innocent. 
was discharged crippled for life. The copper 
bracelets, ornamented calabashes, or vessels of all 
kinds made from gourds, fans of glass or leather, 
and musical instruments, are not strikingly dif- 
ferent from many objects made by various abo- 
riginal tribes, and are therefore familiar to all; 
but the highly ornamented copper jugs, and the 
neat leathern pouches deserve especial attention. 
In addition to these, are numerous miscellaneous 
articles, which it would occupy too much space to 
describe; and besides, this slight notice is not given 
in order to supersede, but rather to induce, 
personal examination of this part of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that the conclusion that will 
be arrived at, after examining this collection, 
will be, that the intellects that are capable of 
attaining this degree of skill, might easily be led 


















to rise still higher; there is no impassable bar- 
rier where it can be said, “Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther.” These objects are not the 
result of any bee or beaver instinct, but of re- 
flection, education, and imitation, and as such, 
capable of,further development. Ages of slavery 
and degradation have a debasing effect, but the 
converse is equally true, that the process may 
be inverted, and the people rise rapidly in intel- 
ligence. Dr. Pritchard has clearly shown, that 
because an individual or a tribe does not at once 
exhibit proof of the highest mental vigour, the 
inference is not therefore just, that there is any 
inherent inferiority, for two or even three or 
more generations may be required to reinstate a 
race in the position that it has lost by a long 
eourse of barbarism. 
(To be continued.; 





THE FIRE ANNIHTLATOR ON VESSELS. 


Efforts are being made in England to intro- 
duce Phillips’s Fire Annihilator on board vessels 
in the merchant service. An experiment was 
made with this apparatus last January, which 
shows the efficacy of this invention in extin- 
uishing fires on ship board. A vessel was 
filled with the following materials, in order to 
test the power of the agent employed :—One 
dozen sugar hogsheads saturated with sugar; 
one dozen turpentine barrels saturated with 
rosin and turpentine; one dozen tar barrels, 
and twenty sulphur bags, these being filled with 
shavings and other combustibles. The result of 
the experiment is thus stated in the London 
Herald : 

“The hold of the vessel being thus filled, the 
signal was given, and the whole mass of com- 
bustibles was set light to from the bottom of the 
fore part of the hold, and it was allowed to burn 
with the hatches closed for several minutes. 
Mr. Phillips then showed that in the absence of 
the admission of a great body of air, such a 
burning mass might continue for several hours 
on board a ship, and yet scarcely be perceived. 
He then supposed the case of a ship on fire 
under such circumstances; he called to the sup- 
posed crew to clew up their sails, and in order to 
ascertain the extent of the fire, (a mode usually 
practised,) he had the hatches opened. The 
rush of air caused the flames to ascend with 
immense power, so much so that many of those 
who were in the fore part of the vessel thought 
it prudent to make good their retreat by the 
ladder, which was placed amid-ships. The ‘ con- 
flagration’ was permitted to rage for several 
minutes; after which, the word being given by 
Mr. Phillips, his men brought the portable ma- 
chines forward. Each of these portable machines 
is of about twenty horse power—that is to say, 
that from the peculiarity of the invention, the 
vapour from the nozzle or spout of each was 
admitted at that ratio. Two of these were 
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brought in succession on the burning mass from 
the mouth of the hatchway, and in three seconds 
the vapour had extinguished the great body of 
the flame, leaving one or two small points where 
flame was discernible ; and in about two minutes 
the vessel was almost clear of all smoke. The 
inventor observed that, of course, in such an 
emergency, the crew of a ship would be em- 
ployed in extinguishing the smouldering frag- 
ments by supplies of water. The marvellously 
sudden disappearance of the flames elicited loud 
cheers from the gentlemen on board, and from 
those on shore, who were within twenty yards 
of the vessel.” 

If this apparatus will perform all that is 
claimed for it, we hope to see it generally in- 
troduced not only on shipboard, but wherever 
it can be employed to advantage in the extin- 
guishment of fire. 


TO PREVENT HORSES BEING TEASED BY FLIES. 


Take two or three handfuls of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour two or three quarts of water ; 
let it infuse one night, and pour the whole next 
morning into a tea kettle, and let it boil a quar- 
ter of an hour; when cold it will be fit for use. 
No more is required than to moisten a sponge, 
and before the horse goes out of the stable, let 
those parts which are most irritable be smeared 


over with the liquor—namely, between and upon 


the ears, the neck, flank, &c. Not only the lady 
or gentleman who rides out for pleasure will 


derive a benefit from the walnut leaves thus 


prepared, but the coachman, the wagoner, and 


all others who use horses during the hot months. 


MARY, A PRAYING SERVANT GIRL. 
A number of ministers were assembled for the 


discussion of difficult questions, and amon 
others, it was asked how the command to “ pray 


without ceasing” could be complied with. Vari- 


ous suppositinns were started, and at length 
one of the numbe* was appointed to write an 


essay upon it to read at the next monthly meet- 
ing ; which beingoverheard by a female servant, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! a whole month wanted 
to tell the meaning of that text! It is one of 
the easiest and best texts in the Bible.” “ Well, 
well, Mary,” said an old minister, “what can 
you say about it? Let us know how you under- 
stand it ; can you pray all the time?” “0 yes, 
sir.” ‘ What! when you have so many things 
todo? ‘Why, sir, the more I have to do, the 
more I can pray.” “Indeed; well, Mary, do 
let us know how it is; for most people think 
otherwise?” “ Well, sir,” said the girl, “ when 
I first open my eyes in the morning, I pray, 
Lord open the eyes of my understanding ; and 
while Lam dressing, I pray that I may be 
clothed with the robe of righteousness; and 
when I have washed me, I ask for the washing of 
regeneration ; and as | begin work, I pray that 
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I may have strength equal tomy day; when 1} 


begin to kindle the fire, I pray that God’s work 
may revive in my soul; and as | sweep out the 
house, I pray that my heart may be cleansed 
from all its impurities ; and while preparing and 
partaking of breakfast, I desire to be fed with 


the hidden manna, and the sincere milk of the | 


word; and as [ am busy with the little children, 
I look up to God as my Father, and pray for the 
spirit of adoption, that [ may be his child—and 
so onall day; everything { do furnishes me 
with a thought for prayer.” “ Enough, enough,” 
cried the old divine, ‘ these things are revealed 
to babes, and often hid from the wise and pru- 
dent.” “Goon, Mary,” said he, “ pray with- 
out ceasing ; and as for us, my brethren, let us 
bless the Lord for this exposition, and remember 
that he has said, ‘The meek will he guide in 
judgment.’ ” 

“ Be careful for nothing; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” Phil. 4: 6, 7. “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” John 1: 29. “Neither is 


there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must saved.” Acts 4: 12. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth.— Psat Ixxii. 8. 
O, word of truth to cheer 
The waiting pilgrim’s ear; 
A light to trusting faith forever given: 
Stretching from sea to sea, 
That kingdom yet shall be, 
Tinging the clouds of earth with rays from Heaven, 


Lo! to each distant shore, 
With darkness brooding o'er, 
The message of eternal life is borne : 
O’er India’s idol fanes, 
Where darkness ever reigns, 
Soon shall be ushered in the glorious morn. 


Where sculptured fragments lie 
Beneath the glowing sky, 

Where dark oblivion spreads a murky pall, 
O’ermastering time holds sway, 
And slowly to decay 

The heathen temples each to ruin fall! ! 


Tribes of the desert far, 
Behold the Morning Star 
With beams of ever-living truth shall shine; 
And every mountain dell, 
The chorus glad shall swell, 
And spread the tidings of that peace divine. 


For he shall ever reign, 
And death and sin and pain 
Shall cease: his promise ever sure will be 
Hasten, O Lord! the honr, 
When all shall own thy power, 
And humbly waiting souls may thy salvation see, 








REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


European INTELLIGENCE. - The steamship Baltic, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 28th 
ult., bringing English papers to the 17th. 

Encianp.—The London corn market was steady 
at prices previously reported. Cotton was firm, but 
the demand less active. Several heavy failures had 


| taken place. The harvest prospects were highly 


flattering, both in the yield and in the quality of the 
grain. ‘The number of visitors to the Great Exhi- 
bition on the 16th was 60,000. 

The mail from the Cape of Good Hope, to Eighth 
month Ist, had reached London. The state of af- 
fairs at the Cape continued very unsatisfactory. Sir 
H. Smith had made no movement of consequence. 

Accounts have been received at the Admiralty, 
from the Arctic Ocean, informing that on the 28th 
of Eighth month, 1850, traces had been found of 
Sir John Franklin and his company, to the North- 
ward of Port Innis, Wellington Channel, confirm- 
ing those previously found at Cape Riley. These 
consisted of fragments of clothing, preserved-meat 
tins, scraps of paper, &c. Three graves were also 
found, bearing the names of men who accompanied 
Sir J. Franklin. The date of the latest death was 
the 3d of April, 1846. Appearances indicated that 
the cove between Cape Riley and Beachy Island, 
facing Lancaster sound, had been the first winte1 
station of the missing vessels. 


France.—The department of the Ardeche had 
been placed, by the President, in a state of seige, 
in consequence of the disturbances that have lately 
taken place there. The judicial inquiry respecting 
the persons concerned in the late Paris conspiracy 
was still proceeding. Eighty-seven of the number 
had been acquitted. 


Avustria.—A panic in the money market had 
been produced by the publication of the annual 
financial statement of the Government, which show- 
ed a deficit of nearly 70,000,000 of florins for 
1851-2. A loan of 85,000,000 of florins is announced 
for negotiation. London capitalists do not appear 
disposed to embark in the enterprise. 4 


Mextco.—Late accounts from Texas state, that a 
revolution has broken out in the Northern Provinces 
of Mexico. Two thousand men under Guerera had 
seized the money intended for the payment of the 
Mexican troops, and were waiting for Canales and 
Carabaja to join them. 

Domestic.—Accounts from Cherryfield, Maine, 
state that the fire in the timber-lands of that sec- 
tion of the State, continues to spread, destroying 
every thing in its course. Scarcely a green acre 
of land is to be found along the sea-board. and the 
roads, in many directions, for miles together, are 
almost impassable from smoke and flames. Several 
houses have been destroyed. The aggregate loss 
is computed at several millions. 

The public papers announce the death of William 
Willshire, British Consul at Adrianople. This gen- 
tleman was, in 1815, while acting as British Consul 
at Mogadore, on the African coast, an active agent 
in procuring the release of Captain James Riley, an 
American citizen, and four of his crew, from slavery 
among the Arabs. In compliment to his generous 
proceedings in this case, he was appointed, by 
President Madison, American Consul at Mogadore. 
He afterwards obtained the discharge of the rest of 
Captain Riley’s company from slavery among the 
Arabs of the desert. 





